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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY TAXES 
BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY. II. 

COMING now to the work of the state labor bureaus, let 
us first compare Mr. Schilling's report on Chicago assess- 
ments with a less famous report of his predecessor, Mr. Lord, 
which was devoted in part to the values and assessed valuations 
of acre property throughout Illinois. 1 By making lists of all 
sales of acre property during the year 1887 in which the true 
consideration appeared to be stated, the average price per acre 
was obtained, and this was compared with the average assessed 
valuation per acre. The result was "a general confirmation, 
for the state at large, of the prevailing sentiment that lands in 
this state are assessed for taxation at about one-third of their 
real value." The exact percentage found for the state as a 
whole was 32.16. The county averages ranged from 94.46 per 
cent in Alexander county, where land was cheap, to 7.26 per 
cent in Cook County, where proximity to Chicago gave even 
acre property a highly speculative value ; and as a rule the 
percentage was lowest where the value of land was compara- 
tively high — another striking example of regressive taxation. 
With the exception of Cook County and one other, the county 
averages were all in excess of 18 per cent. 

Mr. Schilling's investigation concerning assessments and 
selling values in Chicago 2 covers twenty-five years, from 1870 
to 1894 inclusive, but makes no claim to completeness. It is 
based upon 3297 selected sales and a few estimates, not upon 
all the bona fide sales of the long period covered. The average 
ratio between assessments and selling values for the entire 
twenty -five years was found to be 15.38 per cent; for 1893 

1 Sixth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois, 1890, 
pp. 257-276. 

2 Eighth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1894 ; second edi- 
tion, 1896. 
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and 1894, 12.42 per cent. The additions made to Chicago 
assessments by the state board of equalization brought the 
final valuation for the whole period up to 19.64 per cent; for 
1893 and 1894, up to 14.57 per cent. The assessed valuation 
of seventy pieces of property in the business centre of Chicago, 
with buildings from five to twenty stories high, was found to 
be 9.67 per cent of the estimated true value, based upon sales, 
leases, building permits and the opinions of experts. In the 
case of thirty-six pieces of property in the same section which 
actually changed hands between the dates of issue of the first 
and second editions of this eighth biennial report, the assessed 
valuation was 9.41 per cent of the selling value — a striking 
confirmation of the estimate. The assessed valuation of the 
seventy buildings alone was found to be 12.38 per cent of their 
value, while the land on which they stood was assessed at only 
7.36 per cent of its value. Thirty choice residence properties 
were found to be assessed at only 7.78 per cent of their 
estimated true value, while eighty pieces of cheap residence 
property showed assessments averaging 15.9 per cent of the 
selling values, and ninety-eight vacant lots were assessed at 
only 4.88 per cent of their value. The assessments discrim- 
inated in faVor of the city and against the country ; in favor of 
the rich and against the poor in the city ; in favor of land and 
against improvements. It was calculated that a certain acre of 
land in the business centre of Chicago, without the buildings, 
was equal in value to 253,077 acres of average Illinois farm 
land ; but its assessed valuation was about one-fifth as great. 

The report gives also some astonishing figures showing the 
extent to which intangible personal property escapes taxation 
in Chicago. The moneys of all state banks, bankers, brokers 
and stock-jobbers in Cook County were assessed in 1894 at 
$43,925 ; although eleven months previous to the assessment 
day twenty-seven state banks in Chicago had reported taxable 
moneys on hand amounting to $18,991,771.67, or more than 
four hundred times the assessment. The credits of the same 
corporations and firms were assessed at $10,000, although the 
same twenty-seven banks had reported net taxable credits 
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amounting to more than one hundred times the assessment. 
The per capita assessments of bankers' and brokers' moneys was 
3.7 cents in Cook County, as against $1,168 in the remainder 
of the state ; that of other moneys was 36.4 cents in Cook 
County and $2,784 in all other counties. The per capita 
assessment of bankers' and brokers' credits was less than a 
cent in Cook County, as compared with 59 cents in all other 
counties, and that of other credits was 43.8 cents in Cook 
County and $4,108 elsewhere. The assessments of tangible 
personalty showed discrepancies almost as startling. In Cook 
County the assessors found only one piano to 100 persons, and 
one watch or clock to 157 persons; in the rest of the state 
they found a piano for every 83 persons, and a watch or clock 
for every eight persons. The average valuation of pianos was 
also higher in the rural districts than in Cook County. The 
report makes similar comparisons for safes, machinery, billiard 
tables and other kinds of property. 

This Illinois report has been severely criticised in points of 
detail, and an examination of the primary tables by Professor 
Bemis disclosed some errors, amounting in the case of the 
tables for 1893 and 1894 to positive fraud on the part of a 
subordinate officer of the bureau, apparently for the purpose of 
exaggerating the over-taxation of cheap residence property. 1 
This had the effect of exaggerating also the difference between 
improved and unimproved property, and made the average per- 
centage for 1893 and 1894 somewhat too high, the corrected 
figures given by Professor Bemis being 13.19 per cent for 1893 
and 10.72 per cent for 1894. No errors affecting the general 
result more seriously than this could be discovered; on the 
contrary, the percentages given for business property, 9.67 and 
9.41, were substantially confirmed by a commission of real- 
estate experts and builders appointed by Mayor Swift, who 
appraised all the real estate in the business centre and obtained 
a ratio of 9.28 per cent. 2 

1 Ninth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1896, pp. 111-119. 

2 Real Estate Valuation Supplement to The Economist (Chicago), May 16, 
1896 ; Ninth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Part ii. 
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The researches of Professor Bemis disclosed that the prin- 
cipal gas companies of Chicago were assessed at less than three 
per cent, and the leading street-railway companies at about 3.25 
per cent of the value of their securities. Mr. Schilling, by 
comparing these ratios with an estimate of 25 to 35 per cent 
for real estate outside of Cook County, reaches the conclusion 
that the farmers of Illinois, as compared with the corporations 
in question, pay from six to eight times their share of taxes. 1 

For the purpose of an accurate comparison of the results 
obtained by the bureau for city and country, it is necessary to 
make allowance for the difference in time between the two 
investigations. Between 1 887 and 1 894 there was a falling off 
in the assessed valuation of acre property from #365,476,933 
to $334,030,873, and the latter assessment was still further 
reduced by the state board of equalization to $315,013,706. 
The equalized assessment of 1894 was therefore 13.81 per cent 
less than that which was found to be 32.16 per cent of the 
selling value in 1887. The reduction was probably due, in 
part at least, to an actual depreciation of farm values, and not 
wholly to a lower standard of assessment ; but even assuming 
that there was no such depreciation, the lowest ratio obtainable 
for acre property is 2J.J2 per cent. The state board of equali- 
zation added 18 per cent to the assessed valuation of Cook 
County lots in 1 894 ; and if the same percentage be added to 
the assessed valuation of the 126 pieces of property which gave 
Professor Bemis his final ratio of 10.72 per cent, the figure for 
comparison with the result obtained for acre property is found 
to be 12.65 P er cent. Thus, after making all allowances, it 
appears that acre property in Illinois is assessed more than 
twice as high as real estate in Chicago. 

The Connecticut bureau of labor statistics recently inves- 
tigated the subject of taxation in that state, both by sending 
out schedules to the assessors and by examining probate court 
records for the appraised values of probated estates. 2 One of 

1 Ninth Biennial Report, p. 112. 

2 Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of 
Connecticut, 1896, pp. 9-258. 
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the questions asked related to the manner of assessing farm 
property, and the replies indicate a great variety of practices. In 
several towns the selling value of similar property is taken as a 
basis, but in others the assessors themselves say that the result 
is reached "mostly by guess," by "guesswork" or "by legal 
guessing." In one place all land is assessed at the same rate per 
acre ; in another it appears that barns and other buildings used 
for farm purposes are not as a rule taxed. Like variations occur 
in the methods of assessing other property. Farm property is 
said to be assessed in many cases far in excess of the selling 
value, being listed at the same figure year after year, without re- 
gard to depreciation ; on the other hand, assessments are not 
always increased where rising values require it to be done. 

The examination of probate records covered the real property 
of 732 estates in process of settlement during 1895, situated 
in forty-eight different municipalities, including all the principal 
towns and many of the smaller ones. The average ratio between 
the assessments and the appraised values was 61.2 per cent 
in the seventeen towns of more than 8000 inhabitants, and 
61.9 per cent in thirty-one rural municipalities — a difference 
too slight to cause any serious injustice. But as property 
in general is taxed in Connecticut for county and local pur- 
poses only, a truer test is afforded by a comparison between 
the urban and rural portions of each county separately, as in 
the case of Pennsylvania. Omitting Litchfield County, which 
has no populous towns, the assessments are higher in the rural 
than in the urban districts in four of the seven remaining coun- 
ties — namely, New Haven, New London, Windham and 
Tolland ; while in Hartford, Fairfield and Middlesex counties 
the reverse is true. The higher assessments are, therefore, in 
the country in a majority of cases, but in some counties the 
number of estates represented is not large enough to make the 
results very conclusive. A balance so nearly even may have 
been turned one way or the other by the action of the state 
board of equalization ; but it is impossible to state exactly what 
that action was in any case, because real and personal property 
are not equalized separately. 
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In a recent report of the Missouri bureau of labor statistics, 
Commissioner Meriwether made a comparison between assess- 
ments and actual sale prices of selected real estate in each 
county. Striking instances of both over-assessment and under- 
assessment were found, causing gross inequalities between 
different counties and towns, as well as between individuals. 
The average assessed valuation of farms throughout the state 
was found to be 35.05 per cent of the true value. This was 
greater than the percentage for Kansas City property, which 
was 29.63 ; but was much less than the percentage in St. 
Louis, which was 50.4, and considerably less than the average 
for all town and city lots, which was 46.47 per cent. The 
average assessment of farms by counties ranged all the way 
from 21.85 P er cent t0 80.86 per cent of the selling value ; that 
of town property varied almost as much, from 24.6 per cent 
to 70.73 per cent. The highest assessments of town lots, 
however, were found in small villages, and the highest assess- 
ments of farms were found in the less populous counties. Of 
fifty-four counties in which sales of both farms and town lots 
were examined, only fifteen showed higher assessments on 
farms. 1 

Hon. L. G. Powers, while commissioner of labor for Minne- 
sota, conducted a very thoroughgoing inquiry concerning the 
distribution of the burden of taxation in his state, by means of 
comparisons of equalized assessed valuations with prices at 
ordinary sales and also with prices at forced sales resulting 
from mortgage foreclosures. The final results are not yet 
published, but Mr. Powers stated some preliminary results at 
the Albany meeting of the labor-bureau officials in 1896, and 
has kindly permitted the use of his manuscript analysis. So 
far as the investigation had proceeded at the time of the 
Albany meeting, it indicated that Minneapolis and St. Paul 
were overtaxed in comparison with the rest of the state, and 
the finished report shows a similar result ; for, comparing the 
assessments of 1894 with warranty deeds recorded in 1895, 
the assessments average 44.2 per cent of the selling prices in 

1 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1896, pp. 83-129. 
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the three principal city counties, but only 40.19 per cent in the 
other counties. The assessment of 1 896, compared with that 
of 1894, shows a falling off of 23.22 per cent in the city coun- 
ties, but of only 2.73 per cent in the remainder of the state ; 
yet the decline in urban land values during the same period 
seems to have been nearly as marked as the decrease in the 
assessment, for the ratio of assessed to selling values in the 
city counties is found to be nearly as high as before — 43.19 
per cent. The sales of 1896 were examined in only twelve of 
the rural counties (as in the others the assessment was not 
materially changed), so that the average ratio for all the rural 
counties in 1896 cannot be stated exactly ; but it is estimated 
at something less than 40 per cent. A further investigation of 
a large number of apparently exceptional cases in the urban 
counties showed that the true considerations were often exag- 
gerated in city deeds. Making the necessary correction for 
this source of error and, on the other hand, for the error 
introduced by sacrifice or forced sales, the true ratio between 
assessments and actual values in the three city counties is 
estimated at 46 per cent, as against 40 per cent in the rural 
counties. 1 The assessments are shown to be regressive in both 
urban and rural districts. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Kansas bureau of 
labor has for its main feature a comparison between the 
selling values and assessments of the real estate sold in thirty 
counties of Kansas during six months of 1897. The average 
ratio of the assessments to the selling value was 36.9 per cent 
in the cities, 2 but only 29.2 per cent in the case of acre prop- 
erty. In only six of the thirty counties was the average assess- 
ment higher on acre property than on town lots. On the 
other hand, it appears that the assessments of 289 manufactur- 
ing and industrial concerns, including both real and personal 
property, averaged only 8.1 per cent of the capital invested, as 

1 For a possible explanation of the comparatively high average for the cities, 
see Mr. Frederick R. Clow's article on " The St. Paul Method of Assessing Real 
Estate," in The Journal of Political Economy, December, 1896. 

2 This ratio is incorrectly given in the report. 
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reported by the managers; while those of 375 companies hold- 
ing municipal franchises averaged only 12.1 per cent of the 
capital invested. The taxes both on real estate in city and 
country and on the industrial establishments are shown to be 
decidedly regressive. The report attributes the worst evils of 
Kansas taxation to the prevailing custom according to which 
the assessors in each county agree annually upon a basis of 
assessment — the rates agreed upon ranging from 200 per cent 
of the true value in three of the western counties, in the region 
of abandoned homesteads, to 20 per cent in some of the eastern 
counties, the favorite rate being one-third. Between the rates 
agreed upon and the actual ratios of assessments to selling 
value, however, there is no ascertainable connection. 

Bringing together in a single table the results of these 
inquiries, or such of them as yielded results at all definite in 
character, they are seen to form a very unsatisfactory basis for 
generalization. In Connecticut the difference between urban 
and rural assessments is too slight to be conclusive ; in Pennsyl- 
vania the results of the two independent investigations differ 
as to the general averages, though they agree in indicating the 
overtaxation of farms or acre property in more than half the 
counties. Of the six remaining states, New York and Illinois 
show higher average assessments in the country than in the 
city, and Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and Kansas show the 
reverse. Summarizing the results by counties, which are worth 
considering even where there are both state and local taxes on 
real estate, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
show the higher assessments on farms in a majority of cases, 
while the reverse is true of Wisconsin, Missouri and Kansas. 
In the case of Minnesota this mode of comparison is not yet 
available. The eight states under consideration seem to be 
nearly equally divided between those in which the rural popula- 
tion is overtaxed and those in which it has the advantage ; but 
it should be remembered that careful official inquiries place 
Massachusetts and New Jersey in the list of states in which 
the farmers are overtaxed, though not with such definiteness 
that they can be included in the table. 
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Ratios of Assessed Valuations to Selling or Estimated Values 
of Urban and Rural Real Estate. 
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Connecticut: 






Wisconsin : 






17 urban towns 


— 


6l.2 


Lots 


— 


47.0 


31 rural towns 


— 


61.9 


Acres 


— 


41.4 


New York : 






Minnesota : 






City & village property 


— 


63.O 


3 urban counties 


— 


46.O 


Farms 


— 


82.0 


78 rural counties 


— 


40.0 


Pennsylvania : 






Missouri : 






Cities 


— 


64.2 


St. Louis 


492 


50.4 


Boroughs 


— 


57.2 


Kansas City 


"3 


29.6 


Townships 


— 


6l.8 


Remainder of state 


5207 


36.I 


Lots 


I9406 


62.8 


Town and city lots 


>9'5 
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Acres 


8168 


57-i 


Farms 


3897 


35-° 


Lots 


899 


47.1 


Kansas : 






Farms 


1233 


52.8 


Lots 


1025 


36-9 


Illinois : 






Acres 


646 


29.2 


Chicago 


126 


12.6 








Acre property 


26771 


27.7 









For results of a more general application it is necessary to 
resort to the census. The volume on valuation and taxa- 
tion gives estimates by counties of the true value of real estate 
taxed, based upon the assessments but corrected according to 
the statements of local assessors and other persons who were 
supposed to be familiar with the value of real estate. In the 
case of Wisconsin the county lists of sales were used ; in the 
case of Pennsylvania the Tax Conference figures were taken, 
except that the census office took the liberty of reducing the 
estimate for Philadelphia by about $125,000,000, and appar- 
ently made an error of $30,000 in the figure for Potter County. 
Classifying all counties containing municipalities of more than 
8000 inhabitants as urban and all others as rural, the census 
estimates indicate for the country as a whole a higher rate of 
assessment in the former than in the latter — 56.8 as compared 
with 47.4 per cent. But, on the other hand, of the 43 states 
having both urban and rural counties, 24 show the higher 
assessments in the rural counties, and only 18 in the urban 
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counties ; in the case of Maine, the claim of assessment at full 
value is made for every county alike. The latter figures are 
undoubtedly more significant than the general averages, because 
the assessment of property is a state and local problem, rather 
than a national problem. The apparent disagreement between 
the two results seems to be due mainly to the inclusion in the 
minority of such wealthy states as Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, and of several states — such as Minnesota, Missouri, 
Louisiana and Nevada — in which the advantage of the country 
is very marked ; and partly also to the absurdly high assess- 
ment ratio of 100 per cent claimed for the District of Columbia 
and very low assessments in some of the western states con- 
taining no urban counties. The rural districts appear to have 
the higher assessments in nearly all the eastern states, while 
the north central states show the contrary condition, and the 
south central and western states are about equally divided. 
This distinction between the East and the West is probably 
due to the failure of assessors, in those sections where the 
decline in value of farming land has been greatest, to make 
sufficient allowance for depreciation. 

It should be remembered that the census figures are only 
imperfect estimates, and that the distinction between urban 
and rural districts is also imperfect. For these reasons the 
chances of error are so great that it seems scarcely worth while 
to give the percentages in full by states, yet it is probable that 
the errors correct each other to such an extent that the general 
result is not far from the truth. It is worthy of attention that 
the calculation based upon census figures confirms the conclu- 
sions given above regarding Connecticut, New York and Illi- 
nois, on the one hand, and Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri 
and Kansas, on the other. It also confirms the opinion of the 
New Jersey state board of taxation concerning that state, and 
agrees in a general way with the averages for Pennsylvania 
reported to the Tax Conference, but of course fails to show the 
situation by counties. It contradicts the opinion of the Massa- 
chusetts tax commission, but that is a difference which might 
easily be explained by the interval of seven years, at a time of 
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general agricultural depression. On the whole, the census 
figures and the special investigations together seem to justify 
the conclusion that in comparison with city real estate farms 
are probably overtaxed oftener than they are undertaxed. 

So far as personal property is concerned, the statistics are 
meagre and inconclusive, although such as have been brought 
forward nearly all seem to point in the same direction. Assess- 
ments of personalty are so haphazard, and true values are so 
difficult to ascertain, that no satisfactory comparison can be 
made between them ; even the census office would not attempt 
such a comparison directly, or by smaller units than whole 
commonwealths. Yet, even in the absence of statistical proof, 
there are good reasons for believing that the farmer is over- 
taxed in respect to his personal property, even more and oftener 
than on his real estate. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the farmer's personalty consists mainly of visible tangible 
chattels which can hardly escape the observation of the assessor, 
while the personal property of the cities is for the most part 
either intangible, easily concealed or difficult to value at sight. 
The statement of the Massachusetts tax commission, to the 
effect that live stock in the farming districts is one of the 
forms of personal property most regularly and unfailingly 
taxed, undoubtedly holds good elsewhere; in most states, 
perhaps, no other form of personalty can be classed with live 
stock in this respect. The recent tax commission of Wisconsin, 
by comparing the state census of 1895 with the assessments of 
the same year, found that live stock was assessed at nearly 
60 per cent of its total true value ; while, according to the 
last federal census, the corresponding percentage for all other 
property, real and personal, was only 31.48. 1 Wherever the 
listing system prevails, live stock is apt to be scheduled with 
much particularity of detail and carefully classified according 
to species, age, quality and breeding. Other property receives 
much less attention; it almost seems that legislators and tax 
officials have despaired of reaching personal property in general, 
and have decided to concentrate their efforts upon farm animals. 

1 Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 1898, p. 73. 
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Wagons, agricultural implements and farm products, however, 
frequently figure prominently on the schedules. Thus, there 
is abundant evidence that, where farms are taxed more heavily 
than city real estate, the attempt to tax personal property only 
aggravates the inequality ; and that where farms are relatively 
under-assessed, the tax on personal property tends to restore the 
equilibrium or even turns the balance the other way. 

Statistics are also lacking to show the distribution of customs 
and internal revenue taxes ; but the country districts, being 
characterized by relatively large families, probably pay their full 
share of taxes on consumption in proportion to their ability. 

We may not turn aside from our study of figures to consider 
at any length questions of shifting and incidence, as affecting 
the tax on property itself ; yet it is worth while to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Coutts's argument, that a tax upon agricultural 
land or its products cannot be shifted as easily as a tax on manu- 
factured commodities, because "contraction of agriculture is 
induced only by severe depression, while contraction of other 
business follows, as a rule, a slight decline in profits." l 

III. 

While students of the subject outside of metropolitan news- 
paper offices have generally agreed that the burden of taxes 
rests with undue weight upon the farmers, there have been 
widely differing opinions as to the cause. It has often been 
assumed, more or less thoughtlessly, that the widespread evasion 
of taxes on personal property, throwing the weight of taxation 
mainly on real estate, must necessarily increase the burden of 
those who own farms. Thus Governor Pattison, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his message of 1885, complained that real estate paid 
#30,000,000 in taxes and personal property only $8,000,000, and 
declared there was "no reason why the capital of the farmer 
should be taxed four times as much as the wealth of another 
citizen." 2 Comptroller Wemple, of New York State, reported a 

1 "Agricultural Depression in the United States. Its Causes and Remedies." 
Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association, II, No. 6, p. 42. 

2 Journal of the Senate, 1885, pp. 15, 16. 
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few years later that the effect of the escape of personal property 
from taxation and the consequent unjust discrimination against 
real estate had been to depreciate land values throughout the 
state and — in the agricultural districts especially — to depress 
all business and reduce profits ; the depreciation in the rural 
districts amounting to a shrinkage of at least one-third. 1 
Senator Peffer, in his report on agricultural depression, gives 
tables for eight states showing a constant increase of real-estate 
valuations and a comparative diminution of personal property 
assessments, and says : 

This " unjust discrimination " against real estate is matter of general 
complaint among farmers in all parts of the country, and the figures 
and statements above given show that the complaint is not unrea- 
sonable. 1 

Even so careful a writer as Mr. Coutts refers to " the steadily 
growing disparity in the taxation of real and personal property " 
almost as if that were the same thing as a disparity between the 
taxation of agriculture and that of other industries. 3 The faulty 
assumption underlying all these statements is that taxes on real 
estate are paid mainly in the country, where most of the land is, 
and that taxes on personal property are paid almost wholly in 
the cities. Students who have looked into the matter more 
carefully have seen the fallacy of this assumption, and have 
been disposed to attribute the overtaxation of the farmer, not 
to the increase of real-estate taxes and the relative diminution of 
taxes on personal property, as such, but to the escape of certain 
classes of personalty, at the expense of those property owners 
whose chattels are not so easily concealed. Thus, Professor 
Seligman 4 attributes the depreciation of farming land, not to 
the "unjust discrimination against real estate," as Governor 
Pattison did, but rather to the tax on personal property : 

The weight of taxation really rests on the farmer, because in the 
rural districts the assessors add the personalty, which is generally 

1 Annual Report of the Comptroller, January, 1891, p. xvii. 

s Agricultural Depression ; Causes and Remedies. Report by Mr. Peffer, sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, February 1 5, 1894, 
pp. 53-57. 3 Op. at., chap. vii. 4 Essays in Taxation, p. 32. 
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visible and tangible, to the realty, and impose the tax on both. . . . 
What is practically a real property tax in the remainder of the state 
becomes a general property tax in the rural regions. The farmer 
bears not only his share, but also that of the other classes of society. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman 1 cites statistics from Ohio and 
Missouri to show that the exemption of all personal property 
would especially benefit the farmers. He compares the as- 
sessed valuations for 1887 of the four counties of Ohio contain- 
ing the largest cities with those of all the other counties taken 
together, and with the five counties containing the smallest 
proportion of city population ; and he finds that the valuation 
of personalty was only 26.25 per cent of the whole in the city 
counties, as against 32 per cent in the remainder of the state 
and 32.5 per cent in the five rural counties. Comparing a 
single city county with a typical rural county, the difference is 
even greater. Taking only money and credits, which one might 
expect to find chiefly in the cities, he finds that the five city coun- 
ties return less than six times as much money and a little more 
than three times as much credits, or about four times as much 
of both together, as the five rural counties, but eleven times as 
much real estate, measured by value. In the case of Missouri, 
taking the assessments for 1893, he finds that the personalty 
was taxed only one-fifth as much as the real estate in the four 
city counties, but nearly one-half as much in the 101 rural 
counties. The city of St. Louis paid about 40 per cent of all 
state taxes on real estate, but less than 20 per cent of the 
personal property taxes, and only 1 1 per cent of the taxes on 
money and credits. 

The Ohio tax commission of 1893 gave later figures than 
Mr. Shearman's, showing that in Cincinnati and Cleveland the 
assessments of personalty constituted less than one-fourth of 
the total assessments. Figures were also given for several 
eastern cities in which even smaller percentages of personalty 
were found. Intangible personalty alone — consisting of money, 
credits, stocks and bonds — was represented by only 5.2 per cent 
of the total assessment of 1 892 in the five principal city counties, 

1 Natural Taxation, chap. vi. 
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but by 1 1.46 per cent in the remainder of the state. 1 Statistics 
to much the same effect for 1 893 were afterward given by the 
taxation committee of the Cleveland chamber of commerce, 
whose conclusion was : " The general property tax is a tax upon 
all classes of property in the country counties only; in the 
cities it tends to become virtually a land tax purely." 2 Accord- 
ing to the late David A. Wells, 3 

The net result of all the comparisons made by the Ohio commis- 
sioners between city and farming districts finally goes to prove that 
the tax upon personal property makes farmers pay from four dollars 
to seven dollars where it makes the residents of large cities pay one 
dollar. 

Mr. Lawson Purdy, secretary of the New York Tax Reform 
Association, in two recent pamphlets * in favor of local option 
in taxation, shows that eight of the principal city counties of 
New York, excluding the metropolis but including the suburban 
districts known as Richmond and Westchester counties, paid 
only 4.9 per cent of their property taxes on personalty, as 
compared with 9.5 per cent in the 51 remaining counties of the 
state ; yet even in the rural counties the total personalty 
assessments were less than the true value of the live stock 
alone in 1890. The proportion of taxes paid on personal 
property was only 2. 5 per cent in Westchester County and less 
than one per cent in Richmond County. In the counties con- 
taining the cities of Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester and Long 
Island City, the assessment of personalty was 5.6 per cent of 
the whole ; while in five farming counties, in which the personal 
property assessment was actually less than in 1870, it was still 
12.5 per cent of the whole assessment. The returns from the 
four city counties showed more than six times as much real 
estate, but only three times as much personal property, as those 
from the five agricultural counties. The largest proportion of 

1 Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio, 1893, pp. 24-26, 31. 

2 Taxation: Report of Special Committee, 1895, p. 9. 
8 Popular Science Monthly, lii, 201 (December, 1897). 

4 " Taxation of Personal Property in the State of New York," and " Recent 
Results of Property Tax in New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, West Virginia "; see also Municipal Affairs, June, 1899. 
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personalty found anywhere in the state was in Warren County, 
one of the least populous districts, in which the average value 
of land and improvements was less than #15 an acre; but even 
there the percentage was only 20.6. New York County followed 
close behind with a percentage of 19. This unusually large 
proportion of personalty in a metropolitan district Mr. Purdy 
attributes to the exceptionally efficient guessing of the New 
York City assessors. He says : 

There is no large city in this state, and very few in the United 
States, where the assessment of personal property has been more 
conscientiously performed than in the City of New York. But the 
difficulty of its assessment increases more rapidly than population as 
cities grow in size. . . . The system, if it can be called such, now 
in vogue, is to send notices of assessment to names taken from the 
directory ; and the amount is gauged by the style of house in which 
they live, sending a notice for $5000 to people on one block and 
$10,000 to persons on another. If the persons notified make no 
objection the amount is likely to be increased from year to year until 
they object or move away. 

From this statement it would seem that the personal-property 
tax in Manhattan is in effect a tax on house rentals ; but the 
commissioners of taxes and assessments say that the assess- 
ments are based upon "general information obtained from 
many quarters." 

Mr. Purdy also examines the assessment statistics of six states 
besides New York, and in each case finds the proportions of 
personalty considerably greater in the rural counties than in 
the principal urban counties. He considers that this " proves 
beyond question that personal taxes fall with much greater 
weight on rural communities than they do upon the cities." It 
is easy to imagine Dr. Spahr interposing a non sequitur at this 
point, as he has done with special reference to Mr. Shearman's 
argument. 1 Dr. Spahr says that he 

knows no better example of the common-sense of American farmers 
respecting their own interest, and the folly of city experts who think 
them fools, than the way in which the former have clung to the taxa- 
tion of personal property. 

1 The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States, pp. 149, 135- 
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He maintains that " the personal property returned in the rural 
counties is almost exclusively returned in the cities and villages 
of those counties." In proof of this, he says that in Ohio 

the value of farm-land equals that of urban realty, yet the aggregate 
value of farmers' personalty — including as such all the live stock, 
and all the carriages, wagons, watches, and pianos in the state — is 
but $90,000,000, while the value of merchants' and manufacturers' 
stock, money, credits, etc., is $223,000,000, and that of banks, rail- 
roads, etc., another $182,000,000. These are about the proportions 
in most states with fairly good tax systems, and the fanners know it 
without statistics. 

That all the merchants' and manufacturers' stock, money, 
credits, etc., are taxed in the cities and villages, and that all 
the carriages, wagons, watches and pianos, as well as the live 
stock, are " farmers' personalty " and assessed as such, are 
both sufficiently violent assumptions, but it by no means follows 
that the error in one will counterbalance and correct that of the 
other. Hence, while Dr. Spahr has pointed out a possible short- 
coming in the argument of his opponents, he is very far from 
having proved his own case, even with respect to the one state 
chosen for illustration. 

Another question, much discussed in connection with the 
single-tax propaganda, has to do with the proportions of land 
and improvements in city and country. Mr. George contended l 
that the working farmer would be decidedly a gainer by the 
adoption of the single tax, because his land was improved land, 
and the value of the improvements and of the stock used in 
cultivation bore a high proportion to the value of the bare land. 
Mr. Shearman 2 makes somewhat more specific statements to 
the same effect, maintaining that the exemption of all improve- 
ments, including fences, growing crops and other improvements 
on agricultural land, would diminish the taxes on farms to a 
greater proportional amount than those levied on town and city 
property. In endeavoring to prove this, he is led to complain 
that, even where the assessments profess to separate lands and 

1 Social Problems, chap. xx. 

2 Natural Taxation, chap, xii and appendix. 
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improvements, only buildings seem to be reckoned as improve- 
ments, the value added to land by drainage, irrigation or other 
processes of cultivation never being separately stated ; and he 
estimates the unimproved value of cultivated land at about one- 
third its total value. He concludes that, " under a system of 
valuation excluding all improvements, cultivated farms would 
be assessed at less than 40 per cent of their whole value " ; 
while in general " the bare land of cities is worth much more 
than 60 per cent of their real estate," and " in no large city are 
buildings worth more than 50 per cent of all real estate." 

The result [he concludes] of a total exemption of improvements from 
taxation would thus appear to be a reduction of more than 50 per 
cent in the taxable value of farms, and of less than 40 per cent in the 
taxable value of cities. . . . The exemption of all personal property 
and improvements would reduce the taxation of farm owners in states 
having large towns by at least 30 per cent. For every $100 now paid 
by them they would then pay less than $70. 

To justify these estimates, Mr. Shearman relies wholly upon 
the real-estate assessments of Boston and a few other Massa- 
chusetts cities, taken in connection with the value of farm 
property as given by the Massachusetts census of 1885, which 
distinguishes between cultivated land, unimproved land, unim- 
provable land, woodland and buildings. He rejects the assess- 
ment statistics of other states, because they do not separate 
farms from other property, or buildings from other improve- 
ments, and because the assessments bear no uniform or ascer- 
tainable relation to the true values. 

The Massachusetts census of 1885 showed that an acre of 
cultivated land, without buildings, was worth nearly four times 
as much, on the average, as an acre of uncultivated land ; but 
Mr. Shearman, in using the census figures, estimates that the 
unimproved value of the cultivated land would be only about 
one-third more than the value of the uncultivated land, the 
remainder of the difference being due to the cultivation. This 
would make the unimproved value of Massachusetts farms only 
38 per cent of their total value, including buildings and all 
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other improvements ; whereas the land of Boston and its sub- 
urb, Brookline, was assessed at 59.5 per cent of the total real- 
estate assessment, while in Lowell, Springfield and Worcester 
the values of land and buildings were nearly equal. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how much of the difference 
in value between cultivated and uncultivated land is due to the 
cultivation itself, and how much is due to differences in situa- 
tion, natural fertility, etc. Yet it seems probable that Mr. 
Shearman makes too little allowance for natural differences : to 
assume that all but about one-eighth of the difference is due to 
cultivation begs altogether too much of the question. Ricardo's 
dictum that the best land is cultivated first, is scarcely open to 
dispute, if due weight be given to convenience of situation in 
determining which is best. Uncultivated land, generally speak- 
ing, is land which, because of inaccessibility or because of the 
large amount of capital required to make it productive or for 
some other reason, is for the time being below the margin of 
cultivation. Added value is given to some land by drainage, 
irrigation, the planting of trees and vines or the removal of 
stones ; but, on the other hand, the soil is often exhausted by 
injudicious use, and even where fertilizers are applied, their 
effect is only temporary. Even the clearing of woodland may 
be considered a doubtful improvement, because it takes away 
the value of the timber from the original value of the land. 

The constitution of California provides that " cultivated and 
uncultivated land of the same quality, and similarly situated, 
shall be assessed at the same value." If this rule meant all 
that it seems to mean, and if it were literally enforced, the 
resulting assessments might show to what extent differences 
in value are due to differences in quality and situation ; but in 
practice it amounts to very much less than its language indi- 
cates. It seems to have been intended mainly to prevent the 
under-assessment of large tracts of uncultivated land ; and its 
immediate effect was to increase the assessment of such prop- 
erty more than to diminish the assessment of cultivated land. 
It is interpreted so as not to prevent the taxation of irrigating 
ditches as real estate ; and a separate constitutional amendment 
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was required to secure the exemption even of young fruit trees 
and grapevines. In Minnesota the assessors distinguish, in 
the case of acre property, between structures and other im- 
provements, and are expected to include in the latter category 
fences as well as the value given to land by cultivation. Yet 
the improvements exclusive of structures are assessed at little 
more than one-fourth as much as the structures themselves, 
and at less than three per cent of the total valuation of acre 
property, including all improvements. This seems to indicate 
that the value given to land by cultivation, so far as it is dis- 
tinguishable by the assessors, is a very small proportion of the 
whole. We may admit that the real value resulting from cul- 
tivation is greater than these figures show; but how much 
better would the assessors succeed in finding it, even under a 
single-tax rigime, than they do to-day in Minnesota ? For the 
purpose of getting at the probable actual effect of exempting 
improvements, it is quite as well to take the assessors' figures 
for land and improvements as to attempt to estimate how much 
of the value of land is really due to cultivation. 

In his second edition, Mr. Shearman criticises the compari- 
son between the assessments of land and of buildings, on the 
ground that substantially the whole of the improvements on 
acre property are on improved farms, which he thinks consti- 
tute a small part of the total area. He implies that the unim- 
proved land is owned by land speculators, and that even farmers 
are land speculators so far as they hold unimproved land. 1 But 
it seems hardly fair to class a farmer as a speculator because 
part of his farm is not yet improved ; the real problem is not 
how much of the land is improved, but how much is comprised 
in farms, and so may be assumed to belong to farmers as 
distinguished from land speculators. Mr. Shearman gives 
figures showing the ratio of improved farm land to the total 
amount of acre property assessed to be only I2>£ per cent in 
Colorado, 15 per cent in Washington and 33 }6 per cent in 
California. But in the case of California he compares the 
acres assessed in 1893 with the improved acreage of the census 
1 Natural Taxation, 2d edition, pp. 233-235. 
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year, three years before ; while in the case of Colorado his fig- 
ure for improved land is considerably less than that given in 
the census reports. Moreover, the proportion of land com- 
prised in farms is exceptionally low in these particular states. 
The ratio between the area of farms and the whole amount of 
acre property assessed in the last census year varied from 37.3 
per cent in Washington to about 100 per cent in some of the 
other commonwealths. In a majority of the cases in which 
both figures are available, the farms constituted more than two- 
thirds of the acre property assessed. 

Examining the assessed valuations of West Virginia, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Montana, Washington, Utah and North Dakota, 
Professor Seligman finds that in all those states the exemp- 
tion of improvements would relieve the cities at the expense of 
the rural districts. 1 The California assessment of 1893, for 
example, assigned only 70 per cent of the value of real estate 
to land in San Francisco County, as compared with 76 
per cent in the state at large. The West Virginia figures 
show that Ohio County, in which Wheeling is situated, would 
pay little more than half as much as before, if land values alone 
were taxed. In the case of Pennsylvania, where the assess- 
ments fail to distinguish between land and improvements, the 
estimates of the commission on valuation and taxation of the 
Pennsylvania Tax Conference were taken as showing the rela- 
tive value of improvements as compared with land to be greater 
in Philadelphia than in the state as a whole, and much greater 
than in certain typical agricultural counties. The general con- 
clusion reached is that the farmers of the country would lose 
even more from the exemption of improvements than they 
would gain from the exemption of personal property. 

The report to the Pennsylvania Tax Conference in which 
land and improvements were separated 2 was based upon esti- 
mates obtained from the offices of the county commissioners. 
It showed a nearly equal division between land and buildings 
for the state as a whole, but very great variations in that regard 

1 Essays in Taxation, pp. 85-90. 

2 Valuation, Taxation and Exemption in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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between the different counties, and even between counties 
similarly situated. The commission's own conclusion was : 

There seems to be no law as to percentages in agricultural, manufac- 
turing and mining counties, or those having large cities. In Phila- 
delphia, a large manufacturing county, with the largest city in the 
state, but 36 per cent of the value of real estate is land, while in 
Allegheny County, which is a county very like Philadelphia in many 
respects, 57 per cent is land. As a rule, however, in agricultural 
counties the land values are greatest, as would be expected, while in 
manufacturing counties, and those having large cities, the value of 
improvements is equal to that of land, or greater. 

Early in 1897 the United States department of agriculture 
published the results of a detailed investigation concerning the 
value of farming property in certain counties in the state of 
New York. 1 Agents employed by the department visited 1 1 14 
farms in four different counties, and secured the owners' esti- 
mates of the market values of the land, improvements and visible 
personalty separately, the value given to land by cultivation 
being included in improvements. Where the judgment of the 
agent differed materially from the farmer's own estimate, a 
conclusion was reached by consultation ; yet the agents were 
of the opinion that the final estimates were somewhat too high 
in the case of real estate, and perhaps too low in the case of 
personalty. According to the estimates, the unimproved value 
of the farms averaged only 39.2 per cent of the value of land 
and improvements together — as compared with the assess- 
ment of "the city of Boston for 1896, in which land repre- 
sented 58.1 per cent of all real estate. The value of all real 
estate and tangible personalty on the farms was found to be 
divided as follows : land, 49.6 per cent ; buildings, 38.4 per 
cent ; and personalty, 1 2 per cent. The unimproved value of 
the land, however, was estimated at only 34.5 per cent of the 
total. The assessed valuations of this same property made the 
real estate 95.5 per cent of the whole, instead of 88 per cent, 
and the personal property only 4.5 per cent of the whole, 

1 Local Taxation as Affecting Farms. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Statistics, Circular No. 5. 
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instead of 1 2 per cent ; and yet the assessments were supposed 
to include intangible as well as tangible property. The assessed 
valuation of the real estate was 60.9 per cent of the estimated 
true value, while that of personalty was only 2 1 per cent of its 
estimated value. 

The sole criticism which it is necessary to make upon this 
investigation is that it covered portions of only four counties 
of a single state ; so that, however impartial and accurate the 
estimates may have been, they are not a sufficient basis for 
generalizations applying to the country as a whole. In order 
to remedy this defect, a second and more comprehensive report 
on taxation has been prepared and is about to be published by 
the department. 1 This is based upon the statistics of assessed 
valuation given in the reports of state fiscal officers, mainly for 
the year 1896; the aim being to show the distribution of the 
taxes actually paid on different kinds of property, rather than 
the true distribution of the property itself. The assessment 
districts of each commonwealth are classified as urban and 
rural, on the basis of the population at the last national or state 
census, the towns of more than 8000 inhabitants being counted 
as urban. Where the assessments are reported by counties 
only, instead of by towns or townships, the counties containing 
towns of more than 8000 inhabitants are counted as urban, 
together with a few others which show a large proportion of 
town lots as compared with undivided real estate. The assess- 
ments of real and personal property are separately shown in all 
cases ; and wherever the necessary figures are obtainable, the 
real estate is divided into land and improvements, and the 
personalty into tangible and intangible property. 

The tables show widely different results, not only for differ- 
ent states, but even for places of a similar character within the 
same state, which might be expected to show various kinds of 
property in nearly the same proportions. For example, in New 
York City, as it existed before the consolidation, 15.4 per cent 

1 Taxation in Country and City : an Examination of the Distribution of 
Property Taxes as shown by Official Statistics of Assessed Valuation. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous Series. 
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of the total assessment was personalty, as compared with only 
2.6 per cent in Brooklyn and from four to about five per cent 
in Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. In Massachusetts, Fall 
River, New Bedford and Salem show high proportions of 
personalty — a fact which the Massachusetts tax commission 
explains by reference to the machinery in manufacturing towns ; 
but in Worcester, Lowell, Lynn, Lawrence, Springfield and 
other manufacturing cities, the proportion of personalty is less 
than the average for the country districts. The proportion of 
intangible personal property also varies very greatly among 
cities of nearly the same size. In the states of New York and 
Massachusetts, the smallest proportions of personalty are re- 
turned from the suburbs of the principal cities : Yonkers, 
Mt. Vernon, Staten Island and Long Island City ; Somerville, 
Chelsea, Maiden, Everett and Melrose. Taking the country 
as a whole, the lowest proportions of personalty are shown in 
the District of Columbia, Delaware, New York and the rural 
districts of Tennessee; the highest are found in Oklahoma, 
Arizona and the rural counties of Wyoming and Montana. 
The proportion of the real-estate assessment represented by 
the value of land is usually greater in large cities than in 
small towns, but less in both than in the country. 

With reference to the proportion of personalty returned, it 
seems impossible to make any general distinction between the 
great cities and the smaller towns, either in confirmation or in 
rebuttal of Dr. Spahr's theory that the personal property of 
rural counties is mainly in country towns and villages. In 
some cases, however, the assessments are shown by towns or 
townships in such a way as to throw some light on the subject. 
Thus, in Massachusetts, among 36 civil divisions, which had a 
population of less than 500 in 1895 and may therefore be con- 
sidered typically rural districts, the proportion of personalty 
ranges all the way from 3.5 to 33.2 percent of the total, exceed- 
ing the state average in seven cases ; while the proportion of 
intangible property ranges from nothing up to 17.1 per cent, 
and exceeds the average for the state in five cases. Of the six 
townships of New Jersey having less than 500 inhabitants 
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each, four show a proportion of personalty above the average 
for the state, and the range for the six townships is from 3.7 
to 35.7 per cent. In the case of Michigan, the assessment 
districts outside of cities and incorporated villages show an 
average proportion of personalty only a little less than that of 
the rural districts as a whole, and this is true especially in the 
remote regions of the Upper Peninsula. The wide variations 
found among the most thinly populated districts of these states 
may be partly explained by remembering that forests, moun- 
tains, swamps and other uninhabited places are included, as 
well as farms. Yet, in spite of the waste places, the proportion 
of personalty is often found to be high, even where there are no 
towns or villages worthy the name ; and this is at least sufficient 
to show that Dr. Spahr's theory has no universal application. 

Percentages of Total Assessed Valuations Assigned to Each 

Class of Property in Urban and Rural Districts 

(by States and Territories). 
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Percentages of Total Assessed Valuations {Continued). 
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Percentages of Total Assessed Valuations {Continued). 
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14.5 
I0 -7 

21.5 
29.8 

15.0 
23-9 



6.8 
12.0 

7.8 
12.4 



4.4 
2.4 



6.1 
6.1 

3-o 
11. 2 

3-o 
6.2 

12.8 
4-3 



17-5 
23.0 

17.7 
24.9 

22.2 
"•3 

2 5-3 
25.4 

15.2 
18.6 

19.4 

22.1 

16.0 
19.4 

18.1 
19.4 

'7-5 
3°-9 

24-5 
36.0 

27.8 
28.2 

20.0 
26.0 

38-0 
56.4 

15.2 
13.6 
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Percentages of Total Assessed Valuations {Continued). 





Land. 


Improve- 


All 
Real 


Tangible 
Per- 


Intangi- 
ble Per- 


All Per- 






ments. 


Estatb. 


sonalty. 


sonalty. 


sonalty. 


Nebraska : 














9 urban counties 


— 


— 


84.9 


13-8 


i-3 


15.1 


81 rural counties 


— 


— 


82.I 


15.9 


2.0 


17.9 


South Dakota : 
















— 


— 


82.5 


12.3 


5-2 


•7-5 




— 


— 


82.2 


15.6 


2.2 


17.8 


North Dakota : 














Cass County (Fargo) . . 


70.9 


12.6 


83-5 


15.O 


••5 


i6. S 




676 


8.9 


76-S 


21.0 


2-5 


23-5 


Montana : 
















39-9 


32.0 


71.9 


18. 1 


1 0.0 


28.1 


1 5 rural counties 


36-9 


19.0 


55-9 


40.6 


35 


44.1 


Wyoming : 
















— 


— 


72-5 


24.O 


3-5 


27.5 




— 


— 


51.2 


46.O 


2.8 


48.8 


Colorado : 
















5S-9 


26.1 


82.0 


12.6 


5-4 


18.0 




54-o 


22.3 


76.3 


20.2 


35 


23-7 


New Mexico: 














2 principal counties . . . 


— 


— 


78.4 


•7-3 


4-3 


21.6 




— 


— 


61.7 


3S-o 


3-3 


38-3 


Arizona : 














5 principal counties .... 


43S 


21.2 


64.7 


— 


— 


35-3 


7 rural counties 


32.0 


I9.O 


51.0 


— 


— 


49.0 


Utah: 
















S6.7 


21.6 


78.3 


9.8 


1 1.9 


21.7 


25 rural counties 


47-3 


23.O 


70.3 


25.4 


4-3 


297 


Nevada : 
















— 


— 


81.5 


— 


— 


18.5 




— 


— 


677 


— 


— 


32-3 


Idaho : 














Ada County (Boise) . . . 


55-3 


257 


81.0 


13-3 


5-7 


19.0 


20 rural counties 


49-4 


2 37 


73-i 


25.0 


i-9 


26.9 


Washington : 
















70.2 


20.3 


90-5 


6.7 


2.8 


9-5 


31 rural counties 


72-5 


•5-9 


88.4 


8-3 


3-3 


1 1.6 


Oregon : 
















60.0 


24.1 


84.1 


10.S 


5' 


15.9 


31 rural counties 


63.2 


10.1 


73-3 


19.4 


7-3 


26.7 


California : 
















59.0 


24.2 


83.2 


1 1.5 


5-3 


16.8 




66.9 


20.5 


87.4 


1 1.4 


1.2 


12.6 
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The foregoing table shows the proportions in which different 
classes of property are assessed in the urban and in the rural 
portions of each commonwealth ; and in those few western 
states and territories which have no towns of more than 8000 
inhabitants, the comparison is nevertheless made between the 
counties containing the principal towns and those which have 
almost no urban population. The relative proportions of real 
and personal property are shown for all the forty-five states, 
three territories and the District of Columbia. The proportion 
of the total assessment representing personal property is shown 
to be greater in the rural than in the urban districts in thirty- 
six cases out of forty-nine, the reverse being true only in the 
District of Columbia, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Michigan, Kansas and California. It is noticeable that this 
minority is made up chiefly of eastern states. 

The proportion of intangible property, on the other hand, 
is greater in the urban than in the rural communities in fifteen 
of the twenty-seven commonwealths for which this classification 
is available, the larger proportions appearing in the rural dis- 
tricts only in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Washington and Oregon, while Iowa shows the same percent- 
age in its urban and rural counties. Curiously enough, nearly 
all the commonwealths in which the proportion of intangible 
property is greater in the urban districts are among those in 
which the tangible and intangible personalty together are 
relatively greater in the rural districts. 

The assessments of land and improvements are separately 
reported in only sixteen cases. The ratio of the assessment 
of land to the total assessment is found to be greater in the 
rural than in the urban districts in eight states and the District 
of Columbia, and greater in the urban than in the rural districts 
in Massachusetts, North Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Arizona, 
Utah and Idaho. This is not far from an equal division ; but 
it is worth noting that Massachusetts, which is Mr. Shearman's 
favorite illustration, is in the minority. 
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These results make it possible to foretell the effect upon the 
distribution of taxes from certain proposed changes in the taxing 
system. The reforms most often urged are : (1) the exemption 
of intangible personalty; (2) the exemption of all personal 
property; and (3) the abolition of taxes on both personalty 
and improvements, leaving the entire burden on land values. 
It appears that the exemption of intangible personalty alone 
would in a majority of cases relieve urban communities at the 
expense of the rural districts, but that the exemption of both 
tangible and intangible personalty would benefit the rural dis- 
tricts in three-fourths of the commonwealths. The exemption 
of both personal property and improvements on land would 
increase the taxation of the country districts in a bare majority 
of the cases examined. Of course, if the exemption of any class 
of property were accompanied by the introduction of new 
forms of taxation, instead of by an increase of rates on the re- 
mainder, it would be necessary to know the distribution of the 
new tax in order to foretell the total effect of the change. 

Indirectly the high proportion of personalty found in the assess- 
ments of the rural districts tends to confirm the opinion that the 
farmers are overtaxed on their personal property ; for the true 
ratio of personal property to real estate can scarcely be higher 
on farms than in cities. The farmer is fairly entitled to relief ; 
and the results given above show how far legislation should go 
for that purpose and where it should stop. If other consider- 
ations should make it appear expedient to exempt intangible 
property alone, or to lay the whole burden of the property tax 
on land values, in most cases it would be necessary in fairness 
to compensate the farmers for their loss, by additional exemp- 
tions of farming lands or improvements, or by other special con- 
cessions. On the other hand, one of the most persistent 
arguments against the abolition of the tax on personal property 
is pretty thoroughly demolished by the logic of facts. Above 
all, it is shown that conditions vary from place to place, that 
generalizations must not rest upon too narrow a basis and that 
to some extent each state must work out its own salvation. 

_ _ Max West. 

Washington, D. C. 



